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PETES TNA RENT DNAS Gt. 


Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muckh and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—PoPE. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
ee 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 


~~ 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S QUACKERY ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE POOR’S RATES. 


ern ee 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 


I have often before attempted to amuse thee with a 
descripsion of the great anxiety of the political quacks of 
this country, to get rid of the poor! ‘The human species 
is redundant in the British Empire. There are too many 
of the likenesses of the Creator. The precept of “ increase 
and multiply” has been followed too extensively : and the 
object, the great object is now, to get rid of the labourers! 
The late war took off some millions that were or might 
have been labourers; but the weeding of men was not 
sufficiently well performed. Ireland has millions to spare! 
England has her hundreds of thousands to dispose of. 
Even Scotland has more human beings than her governors 
desire ; and Wales has a redundant population ! | 

To men like me and thee, this is incomprehensible. 
We have always estimated the strength of a state by its 
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disposable male inhabitants: in that portion which it 
could safely call from indispensable labour, to defend its 
interests at home, or abroad, as circumstances might re- 
quire. We have, therefore, concluded that a state could 
hardly become too populous; and that when it appeared 
so, the surplus population might always be disposed of 
advantageously, by emigration to points connected with 
the prosperity of the parent state. We have not calcu- 
lated, it is true, so deeply as those who foresee that the 
earth will be too small for the progressive increase of its 
inhabitants. We have not contemplated the probability 
of every mountain swarming with human beings, and the 
surface of the sea being covered with rafts for the accom- 
modation of those who, in the progressive ratio of iu- 
crease, shall be unable to find any footing upon the solid 
bosom of old mother earth. These people, however, 
take all that may, and all that maghi de, into the account. 
The great apostle cf the doctrine that human beings in- 
crease too fast, one Malthus, is so dreadfully alarmed on 
this subject, that he has published volumes to shew that 
the common safety of society, and its well-being, are en- 
dangered by permitting poor people to breed too fast -— 
and, although he has not, in direct terms, proposed (a 
shoot off the superabundance, he has proposed measures 
of as little humanity, and not greater justice. ‘ Men,” 
says he, ‘‘ who cannot maintain families, ought not to 
marry ; and if they do marry, they have no righi to expect 
any support for their children when they are unable to 
find profitable labour for that purpose. Society is not 
bound to maintain such an accession to its numbers. The 
rich ought not to be burthened with the maintenance of 
the offspring of the poor.’ I should have liked this 
priest better, if he had proposed to decimate the number 
of labourers every year, or every half year, or every month, 
as the case might have required. It would have been 
more humane towards the suffering individuals, to have 
deprived them of existence itself, than of all which con- 
fers value upon existence. Life is only an advantage in 
its enjoyment. A mere animal life has not many plea- 
sures; but a life in which the animal enjoyments are to 
be cut off, and the mental feelings hourly lacerated, 1 
what none but the veriest slaves could agree to endure. 
Mr. Malthus has had many theoretical admirers ; and 
not a few who would be glad to see his doctrines at- 
tempted to be put in practice. But they are so directly 
opposed to all the ordinary feelings of the world, that it 
is only wndzrectly that they can be recommended to prac- 
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tice. His disciples, therefore, mask their battery against 
the labourers, by attacking what they call pauperism ; 
and by complaining of the great evil of the laws which 
compel the support of the poor. They tell us that the 
price of labour is diminished, because there are too many 
labourers: and to diminish the number of labourers, mar- 
rlazes should be checked, and relief be very sparingly ad- 
ministered. Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Brougham, and Serjeant 
Vasiow have attempted to legislate upon the subject ; 
but the tide of feeling and opinion was against them, and 
they made no way. But the poor’s rates press heavily; 
and they still furnish a topic for inquiry among those who 
are afraid that the labourers will ultimately require all the 
produce of the land for their support, and leave nothing 
to furnish out the board of luxury for tiose who do not 
labour. 

A Parliamentary Committee has been sitting upon this 
subject for many weeks during the past session ; and has 
produced a report which embodies at once the most ridi- 
culous and contradictory opinions. Lord John Russell 
was the chairman; and to him the credit of drawing up 
the report is assigned. ‘Thou wilt easily perceive that it 
will not add to his fame as a senator. 

The report begins by stating that a practice prevails 
of sending able-bodied labourers round to the farmers, for 
a less sum than would maintain them on the poorest food ; 
and making their wages up by contributions from the 
poor’s rates: and out of this practice the following evils 
are Chumerated :— 

«The employer does not obtain efficient labour from the 
‘labourer whom he hires. In parts of Norfolk, for in- 
“ stance, a labourer is quite certain of obtaining an allow- 
‘ance from the parish, sufficient to support his family 3 
« it consequently becomes a matter of indifference to him, 
‘‘ whether be earns a small sum ora large one. It is ob- 
«‘ vious, indeed, that a disi::clination to work must be the 
“ consequence of so vicious a system. He, whose subsist 
“ence is secure without work, and who cannot obtain 
“ more than a mere sufficiency by the hardest work, will 
“ naturally be an idle and careless labourer—Frequently 
“ the werk done by four or five such labouters, does not 
‘amount to what might easily be performed by a single 
“ Jabourer working at task-work. ° Instances of this fact 
“ are to be found in the evidence, and in the statements of 
“all persons conversant with the subjeet.”’ 

It is natural enough for persons who pay inadequate 
wages, to suspeel that they have not so much work done 
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as they could desire. Conscious that they are defrauding 
the labourer, they readily imagine that a disposition to 
retaliate is not wanting on his part. And, indeed, adding 
together the sums paid both by the parish, and the farmer, 
we shall find that the total rarely amounts to more than 
half of what would be requisite for the comfort of the 
labourer and his family. Whether, therefore, the same 
sum were paid altovether, or partly, by the farmer, it 
could not improve the disposition of the labourer. He 
would still feel that the object of his employers was to 
get asmuch work from him as could possibly be done, 
and at the lowest rate :—and he would endeavour to do 
as little as he could, in self-defence against the attempted 
imposition. A man who is condemned to drudge for a 
mere existerce, has no stimulus forexertion: and he ought 
not to be expected to exert himself. The hopeless nature 
of his service renders it impossible that he should delight 
in his toil. Weare told that, by the system of remu- 
neration,— 

« A surplus population 1 is encouraged ; men who reccive 
“ but asmall pittance may know that they have only to mar- 
“ py, and thal pittance will be augmented in proportion to 
“the number of their children. Hence the supply of labour is 
“ by no means regulated by the demand, and parishes are 
“ burdened with thirty, forty, and fifty labourers, for whom 
“ they can find no employment, and who serve to depress 
* the situation of all their feliow-labourers in the same pa- 
“ rish.—An intelligent witness, who is much in the habit 
“ of employing labourers, states, that when complaining 
‘‘of their allowance, they frequently say to him, “ We 
“ will marry, and you must maintain us.”’ 

This is a favourite mis-representation. One would 
believe from this that the condition of the married 
labourer was a perfect elysium:—that the wife and 
children had such a splendid allowance that the crumbs 
of their table would fatten the lucky husband. I think I 
see some sturdy labourer, whose labour would not procure 
him bread, turning round to the relentless overseer, and 
exclaiming, “ I will marry, and then you must keep me.”’ 
But, when we turn to the allowance of the married 
labourer, we shall not see any such great reason for the 
effect of the threat. By the famous regulations of the 
Hampshire Magistrates, a single man was to live upon 


four shillings per week; one shilling of which it was 


calculated should be spent in lodgings, leaving him three 
shillings for food and clothing, or full siapence per day, 
for every day except Sundays; when the magistrates 
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probably expected he would be content with spiritual 
food. Now, let ussuppose that this allowance of six-pence: 
per day, (with only one fast day in the week) does not 
content him. Let us suppose him to carry his threat of 
marriage into eflect ; and see how much he betters his 
condition. By the same Hampshire scale of the wants of 
the labourer, he no sooner gets a wife than he is entitled 
to six shillings per week. I will suppose that lodgings 
cost only the same shilling per weck; and then there are 
full five shillings left, to maintain ¢#o people; or half-a-. 
crown a piece ;—then allowing that sixpence a piece a 
day is requisite to maintain them infood and clothing, we 
shall find that the labourer has mended his condition by 
having to fast (wo days instead of onein the week! Ifthis does 
not content him, and he is determined to increase his lux- 
uries by obtaining the allowance ofa shilling per head for his 
children, he may, with only four children, run his allow- 
ance up to ten shillings per week ; and as he must then pay: 
two shillings for lodgings, he will have full eight shillings 
left to keep only six people! fifteen-pence a head per 
week, is more than two-pence per day; and the devil is 
init, if this does not tempt the labourers to marry! No- 
wonder that population increases, when parishes allow 
such premiums upon matrimony! ‘lhe wonder is that 
we have an unmarried labourer at fifteen years of 
age ! 

In contradiction, however, of this doctrine of Lord 
John Kusseil’s, we have the testimeny of one of the 
Hampshire Magistrates, Mr. Drummond, who declares, 
that “‘ nothing is more erroneous than the idea that the peor 
laws tend to improvident marriages.”” Ee adds that he 
““ never knew of a marriage taking place through a cal- 
culation for future support ;” and, certainly if the labourers 
can calculate at all, they must know that to marry with 
any reference to the parish allowance, would be to diminish, 
and not to increase their means of support. Mr. Drum- 
mond complains that the parishes, on the contrary, force 
marriages, and thus entail upon themselves the burthen 
of large families, with a view to get rid of the temporary 
maintenance of an illegitimate child. So much for the 
threats of the poor to get married that the parish may 
support them, and their families in adle luxury. 

The parliamentary report goes on to describe the 
motives of labourers in the following mock-philosophic 
manner :— 

« There are but two motives by which men are induced 
“ towork: the one, the hope of improviug the condition 
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‘‘ of themselves and their families; the other, the far of 
‘‘ punishment, The one is the principle of free labour, the 
“‘ the other the principle of slave labour. ‘ihe one produces 
“ industry, frugality, sobri. tv, family affection, and puts 
‘* the labouring class in a frieudly relation with the rest 
‘ of the community ; the other causes as certainlv, idleness 
‘‘ imprudence, vice dissentiou, and places the master aud the 
‘‘labourer In a perpetuai state of jealousy and mistrust. 
* Unfortunately, it is the tendency of the system of which 
“ we speak, to supersede the former of these principl.s, 
‘‘ and introduce the latter. Subsistence is secured to all ; 
“ to the idle as well as the industrious; tc the proilizgate 
“as well as to the sober; and, as far as human 
“interests are concerned, all inducement to obtain 
‘a good character is taken away. ‘The effects have 
‘‘ corresponded with the cause. Able-bodied meu are 
‘‘found slovenly at their work, and dissolute in th. ir 
“hours of relaxation; a father is negligent of his chil- 
dren; the children do not think it necessary to contribute 
‘ to the support of their pareats ; the emp!overs and the 
‘‘ employed are engaged in perpetual quarrels, and the 
** pauper, always relieved, is always discontented ; crime 
“‘ advances with increasing boldness, and the parts of the 
“country where this system prevails are, in spite of our 
* gvaols and our laws, filled with poachers and thieves.” 
This is sad stuff. ‘The motives that impel men to exer- 
tion are as various as their dispositions ; but in the state 
of society at present, men are principally impelled neither 
by the one nor the other of the motives assigned in the 
quotation. The hope of “improving the condition of 
themselves and their families,’ cannot enter into the 
minds of the great majority of labourers. There is no 
hope for them, beyond that of providing the bitter bread 
of the passing day. A life of inadequately requited la- 
bour, with the workhouse in the perspective, are all the 
hopes they can rationally have; and they drudge on, 
heartless and cheerless, driven by an imperious necessit 
to do as much as their strength wiil permit. The fear of 
punishment by the lash does not operate in England. The 
masters of the poor here have a more effectual means of 
driving them to labour—the goad of starvation—the sharp 
spur of an ever-gnawing necessity. ‘The slave is driven 
by the whip to his labour, because the knowledge that his 
food is prepared may make hiin indolent. Eat he must, 
whether he work or not, and at his owner’s cxpense 3 and 
his owner repays indolence with stripes. The master | 
the English labourer has a much surcr means for secuti, ,, 
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exertion and obedience. He is not compelled to spread 
the table to the animal wants of his servants; and he 
knows that those wants will bring them as tame to his ° 
hands as the frost-driven red-breast to the shelter of the 
labourer’s cot. To talk of frugality and sobriety to such 
individuals is insult. They are reduced to a state below 
frugality ; they have no means of intemperance. Profli- 
gate they may be, but extravagance is out of their power. 
This report says, that “ subsistence is secured to all.” 
But what sort of subsistence? The idlest labourer that 
can be found, if he labours at all, does not receive an ade- 
quate reward for his exertion. The industrious labourer, 
at the present rate of remunerating labourers, is a de- | 
frauder of himself—a waster of his strength—a species 
of suicide. He has no right to be industrious for-the pit- 
tance which is dealt out to him with so. niggard, and so 
grudging a measure. The profligacy and intemperance 
of the labourers, produced by the system in question, is 
thus exemplified in the report :— 

« The effects of this system very clearly show the mis- 
“take of imagining that indiscriminate relief is the best 
“‘ method of providing for the happiness of the labouring 
“ classes. Employers, burdened with the support of a 
‘‘ surplus population, endeavour io reduce the wages of 
“‘ labour to the lowest possible price. Hence, whexe the 
“‘ system to which we a'lude has gained ground, the 
‘‘ Jabourers are found to ilve, chiefly on bread, ov even 
“ potatoes, scarcely ever tasting meat or beer, or being 
“able even to buy milk; while in other parts of the 
“ country, where high wages are still prevalent, the food 
“and whole manner of living of the labourer ave on a © 
“* greatly better scale. This difference is, dowdtles+, to be 
‘‘ attributed to the excess cf population in particular parts 
‘‘ of the country; but that excess ‘s in grec’ natt to be 
“‘ attributed to the mal-administration of the poor laws 
“ during the latter years of the late war.” 

Where the system prevails to the greatest extent, and 
where, if the report be correct, it ought to produce the 
greatest profligacy and intemperance, we find it said to 
reduce the labourer to “ live chiefly on bread, or even 
potatoes; scarcely ever tasiing meat, or beer, or being 
able even to buy milk!” If beings in such situations can 
be intemperate, they must be able to intoxicate them- 
selves with air; and a race of beings who could be con- 
tented to endure existence on such terms must be the 
most temperate and frugal of mankind. 

The following description of the state of the country 
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generally, is a lamentable display of the blessing's of living 
in “ the envy and admiration of the world :” but, bad as 
it is, it is drawn in much too favourable colours. 
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“ We are happy to be able to say, that the evil of 
which we complain is partial, and that many counties 
in England are nearly, if not totally, exempt from the 
grievance. In Northumberland wages are 12s. a week ; 
and labourers having famiiies do not usually receive as- 
sistance from the poor rate. In Cumberland, wages 
vary from 12s. to 15s. a week, and the report is equally 
Satisfactory. In Lincolnshire, the wages are generally 
12s. per week, and the labourers live in comfort and in- 
dependence. At Wigan, in Lancashire, wages are 7s. 
or 8s. a week, and relief is afforded to a man with three 
children ; in the division of Oldham, in the same county, 
a great manufacturing district, wages are from 12s. to 
13s. a week, and no such practice is known. In York- 
shire, wages are generaliy 12s. a week; but in some 
parts of that extensive county, the practice of giving 
married labourers assistance from the parish appears to 
be very prevalent. In Staffordshire, wages are about 
10s.; and labourers, having families, only occasionally 
receive relief from the poor rate. In the divisions of 
Oswaldslow, in the county of Worcester, the practice of 
paying part of the wages of labour out of the poor-rate, 
has been entirely put a stop to by the vigilance of the 
Magistrates. If we turn to the midland, southern, and 
western parts of the country, we find a great variety an 
the rate of wages. In the Wingham division, in Kent 
alone, it appears, that the lowest wages paid were, in 
one parish, sixpence; in four, eightpence; in eleven,’ 
one shilling and sixpence; jn four, two shillings ; and, 
in the greater number, one shilling aday. In Suffolk, 
Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Wiltshire, the plan of paying wages out of the poor 
rate, has been carried to the greatest extent. Norfolk, 
Huntingdonshire, and Devonshire, are likewise afflicted 
by it. In some of these counties wages are eight shil- 
lings or nine shillings; in others, five shillings ; and in 
some parts they have been and are so low as three shil- 
lings a week for a single man; four shillings and six- 
pence for a man and his wile.” 

This statement of the rate of the remuneration of 


labour, induces us to turn to an earlier paragraph of the 
report, in which it is stated that in some counties, as in 
Bedfordshire, wages are kept so low that it is utterly ¢m- 
possible for a labourer to support a wife and a child with- 
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out parish assistance. Now Bedfordshire is one of the 
most fertile, and not one of the most populous counties. 
For the greater part, I do not believe, and I have some 
knowledge of the fact, that there is any excess of labourers 
in the market. On the contrary, labourers are very fre- 
quently wanted—in almost all the busy periods of agri- 
cultural occupation, when they should be so well remu- 
nerated as to allow for any slackness in the demand for 
labour at other times. ‘Lhe Duke of Bedford is a large 
owner of territory in the county. His family have great 
influence, and great means of using that influence advan- 
tageously. No accidental failure of any peculiar branch 
of manufactures has left any redundant population to be 
maintained; and yet Bedfordshire is quoted as one of 
those counties where “ wages are KEPT so low, that a 
labourer finds it impossible to maintain a wife and one 
child without parish assistance!” Wages are said to have 
been so low as ‘ three shillings a week for a single man, - 
and four shillings and sixpence tor a man and his wife!’ 
What can KEEP wages so low in Bedfordshire? Not 
the surplus population; but another and a more fatal 
cause of national degradation—the power possessed by 
one class of society to trample another under its feet. I 
almost forgive Mr. Drummond his share of the crime of 
the scale of maintenance, for his candid exposure of the 
constant attempts of the employers of the labourers to re- 
duce them as low as possible in the scale of existence. 
On his examination before the very Committee which 
produced this report, he says— 

‘“‘ The practice of paying part of the wages of labour 
out of the poor’s rates enables the farmers to have consi- 
derably more controul over the labourers ; and there are 
many instances where the labourers have endeavoured to 
free themselves from the poor’s rates altogether, and the 
farmers have prevented their doing so!” Again, “a great 
proportion of the allowance which the labourers receive 
returns to the farmers and landowners in the shape of 
exorbitant rent for cottages. 1 have known many iristances 
where the amount paid by a labourer for a cottage was 
greater than the amount of relief which he received from 
the overseer. The rent of cottages is so high that it is 
one of the chief causes of the agricultural labourers being 
in a worse state now than they ever were. Before the 
war, the average rent of cottages, with good gardens, 
was 30s. a year. It is now in our neighbourhood com- 
monly as high as five, seven, or even ten pounds a year; 
and where cottages are in the hands of farmers, they 
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always prohibit the labourer from keeping a pig, and 
claim the produce of the apple-trees, and of the vine 
which usually covers the house.’ Again, “ the farmers 
anvariably oppose the poor man’s building himself a house 
upon the wastes, and generally succeed in preventing his 
doing so. In some parishes, where cottages are at an ex- 
orbitant rate, the poor have built themselves turf huts on 
the wastes. The farmers nave pulled them down, and the 
people have rebuilt them. ‘The farmers invariably refuse 
to relieve those who occupy these huts, alleging that 
they are possessed of property ; and they will not relieve 
them, nor give them work, unless they give up their huts.” 

Lord John Russell may turn to these quotations for the 
true cause Why the poor’s rates have become a grievance 
and an injury tothe country. It is not because pauperism 
has increased by any excess of population; but because 
the power of reducing the labourer to the lowest possi- 
ble scale of the means of supporting life has fallen into 
the hands of those who employ the labourers. Labour 
cannot protect itself. Property is more than a match for 
it. ‘The poor must eat; but the rich can fora while bear 
with the privations prodiced by a temporary suspension 
of labour. The manufacturer may stop his machinery ; 
but the workman cannot postpone the cravings of his 
appetite. ‘Thus power on the one hand, and imbecility 
on the other, produces a state of servile dependence 
contrasted with haughty superiority. The labourer sinks 
to the lowest state of degradation; and must bear with 
the insult of being called a burthen to the state, while, in 
reality, he is the laborious drudge, the incessant slave of 
the system. 

Having been so egregiously mistaken in the causes of 
the mischief, no wonder the report should refer to inade- 
quate and impracticable remedies. On this part of the 
subject it says— 

‘ According to the system at present pursued in many 
‘“ counties, a scale of allowance is drawn up by the Ma- 
“ gistrates, fixing, in money, the sums which a labourer is 
‘to receive, in proportion to the size of his family, and the 
“current price of flour or meal. On this allowance, 
‘“‘ whether idle or industrious, the labourer relies as a 
“reht; and when he receives less, he makes an angry 
” appeal to a Magistrate, not as a petitioner for charity, 
“but as a claimant for justice. Without questioning 
“the fitness of the scale upon which these tables have 
“ been framed, we cannot but regret that the Magistrates 
“ should promulgate general regulations, the obvious 
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*« tendency of which is, to reduce the rate of wages, and 
‘‘create dissatisfaction between the labourer and _ his 
‘* employer. 

«‘ With respect to the second object, the mode of find- 
“ing employment for those who profess themselves un- 
‘able to obtain it, it appears to your committee that the 
‘«« parish should, if it ke possible, provide them with labour 
“less acceptable in its nature than ordinary labour, and at 
« lower wages than the average rate of the neighbourhood. 
“Your Committee can add, that this method has been 
“found practically bene!cial in all places where it has 
‘< been carried into effect.” 

Since the most indispensable labour has been fixed at 
the lowest possible rate of remuneration, it would be 
impossible to find ‘“ labour less acceptable in its nature 
than ordinary labour, and at lower wages than the average 
rate of the neighbourhood.” Parishes might easily find 
work for the able-bodied labourers that would remunerate 
him without burthening them; but this would be to eman- 
cipate the labourer from the trammels of his masters ; and 
they are the directors of the parish, whose interest it is 
that the labourer should only eat and drink of the coarsest 
fare, and the simplest beverage, that there may be the 
more left for them. If every parish were to have a gar- 
den farm, proporticned in size to the extent of the parish ; 
to supply food at the cheapest rate to those it was com- 
pelled to support; and indemnify itself for the expense, 
by keeping some useful works in progress, supplying only 
food, fire, lodging, and clothing to those who applied, 
wages could never fall below the sum necessary to pro- 
vide food, fire, lodging and clothing; and this simple 
contrivance would supply something like a protection to 
labour. And where is the parish in which some useful 
works are not needed, and which would not employ all 
the redundant labourers? The making of bridges, the 
erection of public buildings, the making and repairing of 
roads, the reclaiming of wastes, the planting of trees, and 
the cultivation of the ground necessary to produce them 
food, would yield ample en.ployment for many years ; and 
if the farmers were once compelled to treat the labourers 
with justice, the system would soon be reformed, and pau- 
perism be sensibly diminished. Indeed, with the exception 
of the young, the aged, and the infirm, society ina healthy 
state, should have no paupers; and the greater portion of 
these would fall to the care of their relatives, were laborr 
properly remunerated, and the labourer placed in the com- 
fortable sphere which he ought to fill. There would then 
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be no complaint of a redundant population. The more 
mouths to teed, the more merrily would the ploughshare 
seek the treasures of agricultural industry. The more 
beings to clothe, the more cheering’ would be the pros- 
pects of the manufacturer. A home market would be 
created, infinitely more advantageous than any foreign 
mart that could be explored. More than three millions 
of people in England, more than six in Ireland, from being 
degraded dependents and unprofitable burthens upon 
others, would become useful consumers as well as indus- 
trious producers ; nor would the honey which they make 
for others be less sweet because they tasted a portion of 
it themselves. 
I remain, thy friend and well-wisher, 
THe Brack DwarrF. 








Mh. JEFFERSON ON THE MAXIM THAT CHRIS- 

TIANTITY tS PART OF THE ENGLISH LAW. 

Persecution for conscicnce-sake being again on foot, 
and the recorder of London, a man named Knowlys, we 
believe, having unblushingly sentenced several individuals 
to three years, and to stx months, imprisonment for the 
offence of not believing in the Christian Revelation, we 
have great pleasure in laying before our readers an extract 
from a letter from Thomas Jefferson, the late President of 
the United States, to Major Cartwright, shewing the 
origin of the doctrine that Christianity is part and parcel 
of the law of the land. Major Cartwright, in his great 
work on the Constitution produced, had before remarked 
that Christianity could be no part of the common law, 
because the common law had its origin before Christianity 
was known in Britain—at a time when the Saxons were 
pagans—when they had never heard the name of Christ 
—when they could not have known anything of his 
doctrines :—and that, therefore, if Christianity were any 
part of the law, it must have become so by means of an 
express statute which ought to be produced. There are 
indeed penal laws which attach heavy penalties to the 
denial of several of the tenets of the Christian sects— 
such, for instance, as for the denial of the doctrine of the 
trinity, which, at one period rendered a man incapable of 
any civil trust, or dignity. But now there is an act of 
parliament legulizing the denial of the divinity of Christ; 
and we have Unitarians in the senate, (it is shrewdly 
suspected upon the bench) at the bar, and in most, if not 
all, the corporate bodies. A mere general formal assent 
to the Christian doctrines is all that is required ; every 
tenet of the creed may be disputed, and disbelieved, one 
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by one; but the poor deists, who will not agree to say 
they believe in any part of it, are consigned to prison, as 
Mr. Recorder might be in Constantinople, if he made too 
free with the memory of Mahomet, and with the same 
justice. It is not meant to be insinuated that if Mr. Re- 
corder were in Turkey he would take any liberties 
with the prophet. It is more likely that he would become 
all thing's to all men—talk with due respect of the visitation 
ofthe Angel Gabriel—perform all the Turkish ceremonies 
that he could be made to comprehend :—and dilate with 
rapture upon the pretty paradise of the muleteer, and the 
good natured houri who inhabit it. He would shock no 
man’s prejudice. He would not offend the least hair in 
any Turk’s beard, and though he would, of course, de- 
voutly believe that they were all destined for the regions 
of his satannic majesty, what would that be to him? He 
would sit snugly wrapped up in his own fatth ; 
His candle ’neatkh the bushel clap, 
His talent in a napkin wrap— 

and force even the Turks to believe that he had the great- 
est possible reverence for Mahomet’s slippers and the pil- 
erimage to Mecca. But if he were of other mould—if 
the honesty of his faith were of a more liquid nature ; if 
it should run through the pores of his caution; and some 
law-mussulman should spring at him, and tell him that 
Mahometanism was part and parcel of the law, he would 
want some such argument as the following extract fur- 
nishes to detect the fallacy, and to obtain from a Turkish 
tribunal the mercy which has been looked for in vain from 
a Christian judge ! 

‘1 am glad to find in your book [ The English Constv- 
tution, Produced and Illustrated ] a formal contradiction, at 
length, of the judiciary usurpation of legislative power ; 
for such the judges have usurped in their repeated decisions, 
that Christianity 1s a part of the common law. The proof 
of the contrary, which you have adduced, isincontroverti- 
ble; to wit, that the common law existed while the Anglo- 
Saxons were yet Pagans; at a time when they had ne- 
ver yet heard the name of Christ pronounced, or knew 
that such a character had ever existed. But it may amuse 
you to show when, and by what means, they stole 
thislaw in upon us. Inacase of Quare Impedit, in the 
year book, 34 Hen. VI. fo. 38, [1458] a question was 
made how far the Ecclesiastical law was to be respected 
in a Common Law Court? and Prisot C. 1., gave his 
opinion in these words: 4 tiel leis que ils de saint eglise 
ont en ancien scripture, covient a nous 4 donner credence ; 
car ceo Common Ley sur quels touts manners leis sont 
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fondés. Et auxy, Sir, nous sumus obligés de conustre 
lour ley de saint eglise : et se »mbiablement ils sont obligés 
de conustre nostre ley. Et, Sir, si poit apperer or 4 nous 
que levesque ad fait come un ordinary fera en tiel cas, 
adorez nous devons ceo adjuger bon, ou auterment nemy ?’ 
&e. See G. C. Fitzb. abr. ae imp. 89. Bro. abr. qu. imp. 
12.—Finch in his Ist Book, c. 3. is the first afterwards who 
quotes the case, and mis-states . thits, ‘to such laws of the 
church as have warrant in Holy Scripture our law giv-th 
credence,’ and cites Prisot; mistranslatiug ‘ ancien scrip- 
ture’ into ‘ holy scripture ; - whereas Prisot palpably says, 
‘to such laws as those of holy church have in ancient 
writing it is proper for us to give credence ;’ to wit, to 
their antient written laws. This was in 1613, a century 
and a half after the dictum of Prisot. Wingate, in 1658, 
erects this false translation into a maxim of the Common 
Law, copying the words of Finch, but citing Prisot.—W in- 
gate max. 3, and Sheppard, tit. ‘ Religion’ in 1675 copies 
Cas same mistranslation, quoting the Y. as, Finch nnd 
Wingate. Hale expresses it in these words ‘ Christianity 
1S parcel of the law of England.’—1 Vesctre. 293. 3. Keb. 
670, but quotes no authority By these echoings, and re- 
echoings from one to another, it had become so established 
in 1728, that in the case of the King v. Woolston, 2 Stra. 
834. the court would not suffer it to be debated, whether 
to write against Christianity was punishable in the tem- 
poral courts at common law. Wood therefore, 409, ven- 
tures still to vary the phrase, and says, ‘ that all blasphemy 
and profaneness are offences by the common law,’ and cites 

2 Stra.—then Blackstone, in 1763, iv. 59. repeats the 
words of Hale, that ‘ Christianity is part of the law of 
England, citing Ventris and Strange; and finally, Lord 
Mansfield, with a little qualification, in Evans’s case in 
1767, says that ‘the essential principles of revealed reli- 
gion are parts of the common law,’ thus ingulfing Bible, 
Testament, and all into the common law, without citing 
any authority: and thus we find this chain of authorities 
hanging, link by link, one upon another, and all ultimately 
on one and the same hook; and that, a mis-translation of 
the words ‘ ancient scripture, used by Prisot.—inch 
quotes Prisot; Wingate does the same; Sheppard quotes 
Prisot, Finch, and Wingate ; Hale cites nobody ; the 
Court in Woolston’s s case, cites Hale ; Wood cites ‘Wool- 
ston’s case ; Blackstone quotes Woolston’s case and Hale ; 
and Lord Mansfield, like Hale, ventures it on his own 
authority. Here I might defy the best read lawyer to 
produce another scrap of authority for this judiciary 


forgery; andl might go on further to show how some 
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of the Anglo Saxon Priests interpolated into the text of 
Alfred’s laws the 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d chapters of Exe- 
dus, and the BSth of the Acts of the Apostles, from the 23d 
to the 29 verses ; but this would lead my pen, and your 
patience, too far. ‘What a conspiracy this, between church 
and state!!! Sing Tantarara, rogues all! Sing Tantarara, 
rogues all !’’ 

We cannot conclude better than by desiring the worthy 
Recorder of the City of London, when he next passes 
sentence upon a poor fellow-creature for a difference of 
opinion, to adjourn the court by calling for the tune, and 


joining in the chorus, —-“ Sing tantarara, rogues all! 
Sing tantarara, rogues all!” 


en 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 

The foreign relations of the country have worn a 
eloudy aspect since our last ; and although the impending 
storm has passed away for the present, all the elements of 
commotion remain, and an hour may bring them into col- 
lision. The English influence at Lisbon being threatened, 
it was suggested by its agents there to the King of Portu- 
gal, toapply to Great Britain for a force to garrison Lis- 
bon. As a means of saving Portugal from the unresisted 
occupation of France, there was some policy in the mea- 
sure. We are not amongst the number of those who say 
that England has no business upon the continent. She 
had no business to interfere with the French revolutionists. 
She had no business to resent the destruction of the French 
King. She had no business to force Holland into a war 
with France. Butshe would have been justified in resist- 
ing the partition of Poland. She would have been justi- 
fied in preventing the seizure of Naples and Sicily by 
Austria; and she was as imperiously called upon by every 
tie of duty, honour, and interest, to prevent Spain from 
falling under the dominion of France now, as when the 
throne disgraced by the Bourbons, was filled by Napo- 
leon. A great nation is called upon to act rightly throug h- 
out the whole sphere of her connections. No place is 
too remote to be adorned and served by an act of justice 
and honour; while :o proximity can justify injustice and 
dishonour. We were therefore glad to hear that the 
Cabinet was roused ; and that if the despotism of Portu- 
gal was in the last stage of imbecility, it was not to be 
permitted to be replaced by a scion from the more vigorous 
despotism of France. We were glad to hear that our 
Ministry dare talk of war; for we had begun to enter- 
tain most pusillanimous opinions of “ the Pilots who wea- 
thered the storm.” But we knew the Allies would 
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not permit*Britain to garrison Portugal with any troops, 
except in subservience to the views of the continental 
despotism ; and we were convinced that if we were per- 
mitted to occupy Portugal, it would be as the persecutors 
of all liberal sentiments. It is now said, after many Ca- 
binet deliberations, that the idea is abandoned—that we 
have reinforced our marines employed on board the ships 
of war in the Tagus ; but that we are not about to occupy 
Lisbon. If this determination has been adopted, it is in 
consequence of our Cabinet having learnt from good au- 
thority that the Holy Allies would not permit them to 
take such a step, without considering it as a declaration 
of war against their despotic Highnesses; and ‘ war’’ 
is the great bugbear, the raw head and bloody bones of 
the nursery in Downing-street. Mr. Canning sees that 
war and renewed taxation would blow away all his popu- 
larity, and put all his honoursin jeopardy. ‘lhe flourish- 
ing factions do not want war. ‘They are making money ; 
and what is honour, or honesty, or national safety to 
them? Wealth is their idol! Commerce pushed to an 
extreme has always destroyed those virtues upon which 
the stability of nations depends. 

In the mean time, our rulers, aware that there is no 
virtue in the country to support a war, are trying by 
coaxing, truckling, and fawning, to keep on good terms 
with every body. From the planters of Jamaica to the 
Emperor of Russia, Mr. Canning has sugar-plumbs in his 
pocket ; and let them play what pranks they will, he is 
determined not to be offended. He takes a tweak of the 
nose, or a cracker at his tail, with equal good humour. 
Feeling that his place depends upon his complacency, he 
is become the best good creature alive; dines with Mr. 
Waithman, notwithstanding the railing of “ the John 
Bull,’ and makes as civil a bow as he dares to the repub- 
licans of South America. To Ireland he sends commis- 
sioners of inquiry, with smooth faces, and sleek heads ; to 
the grumblers at poor’s rates, he graciously presents a 
parliamentary report ; and if he has not a gift, he has a 
promise ready for every body, either at home or abroad. 
All this condescension arises out of the magic effects of 
the NATIONAL DEBT:—but the mischief is, that all this 
pacific good humour can answer no purpose for any length 
of time. The pugnacious portion of the species, namely, 
the younger branches of the aristocracy, who are born to 
be quartered upon the nation in the army, &c. continues 
to increase in all countries; and as the tide of events rolls 
on, wars become as certain as tempests ; and Mr. Canning 
will soon find that he must be a war-minister, or no mi- 


nister at all. 
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